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luetant to enter again into the subject, for the occurrences of
the last session were fresh in his recollection, and he did not
desire, from public reasons, to be obliged to make further oppo-
sition to General Jackson, whose hands he had recently sought
to strengthen against a dangerous attack upon the Constitu-
tion. But the Constitution itself was ever the first object in
liis thoughts, the one constant motive of all his public acts,
whenever its meaning and operation were called in question. He
regarded the President's ideas of the nature and extent of his
authority as entirely untenable. The personal popularity of the
President, who had advanced this claim, made it the more neces-
sary, in Mr. Webster's opinion, that it should be answered upon
its own merits, and in a becoming spirit. After listening for
some days to a very unprofitable and angry discussion in the
Senate, he wrote to Mr. Jeremiah Mason: " I fear I shall be
obliged to make a speech on the Protest. I have heard nothing,
as yet, which puts the case on such grounds as you. and I should
approve." The result was the delivery of his speech on the
President's Protest, which is printed in the fourth volume of his
TTorks.1

How entirely it was in his power to lift himself above the
heated atmosphere of party, in the discussion of topics that
involved constructions of the Constitution, this speech is a
signal proof. The most important of the doctrines asserted by
the Protest related to the nature of the executive power, which
the Constitution vests in the President, and to the relation of
the power of appointment to the general executive function.
According to the Protest, the supreme executive of the Consti-
tution is a department in which is vested all the authority for
executing the laws that can exist in any government. As the
laws are to be executed by public agents, the Protest derived
the power of their appointment from the general executive
power; and from the same source it deduced the power of
removing them from office. Hence it appeared to be the view
of the Protest, that the appointing power, being originally and
inherently in the Executive, and including the power of re-
moval, remained absolutely in the hands of the President ex-
cept so for as the Constitution has restrained it. From this

1 Delivered May T, 1834.